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W ITHOUT  any  de¬ 
sire  to  enter  into  the 
discussions  of  instincts 
or  drives  that  abound  in 
psychological  literature, 
a  vocational  counselor 
can  be  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  most  of  the 
youth  that  come  to  his  desk  voluntar¬ 
ily,  or  as  a  part  of  his  agency’s  routine, 
aim  at  self-support.  In  fact  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  counselee  will  be  able 
to  become  self-supporting  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  interviews,  or  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  thinking.  The  problems  settled 
as  a  part  of  the  counselor’s  work  are 
the  methods  of  self-support,  not  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  achieving 
it. 

With  the  physically  normal  (assum¬ 
ing  suitable  economic  conditions  and 
personal  capacities) ,  achievement  of 
self-support  is  practically  a  certainty; 
with  the  handicapped,  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  personal  capacities  being  the 
same,  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  for  two  reasons:  we  do  not 
have  facilities  for  self-support  that 


would  meet  the  needs  of  all  levels  of 
physical  incapacity;  we  do  not  guide 
our  handicapped  to  accept  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  self-support  within  the  facility 
that  would  be  suitable  for  them.  The 
terms  physical  incapacity  and  facility 
need  further  clarification. 

What  is  meant  by  physical  incapacity 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  average  de¬ 
mands  for  fatigue  resistance,  sensory 
acuity,  steadiness  of  hands  and  feet, 
strength  to  pull,  carry,  push  and  lift, 
are  met.  An  arrested  tuberculous  may 
have  the  steadiness  of  hands  and 
strength  to  insert  a  paper  into  a  platen 
and  press  the  levers  of  a  typewriter, 
but  not  the  work  tolerance  to  travel 
to  a  job  in  a  crowded  bus  as  a  strap¬ 
hanger  and  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  a  busy  office.  A  dwarf  may  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  an  intricate  filing 
system  and  be  extremely  accurate,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  reach  the  back  of  the 
top  drawers  of  a  standard  four-drawer 
file.  A  blind  girl  may  be  able  to  take 
dictation  and  transcribe,  and  yet  not 
file  the  carbon.  Our  examples  can  be 
multiplied  to  cover  other  defects,  and 
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the  places  of  employment  enlarged  to 
include  stores  and  factories.  The 
.physical  demands  inherent  in  being 
self-supporting  in  the  normal  sense  of 
the  term  include  three  items:  ability 
to  travel  to  and  from  work,  ability  to 
meet  the  duties  of  the  job,  and  ability 
to  withstand  the  conditions  of  work. 
If  the  intensities  of  the  demands  are  in 
proper  relationship,  self-support  is 
achievable  in  a  job  in  the  every-day 
world-of-work. 

The  term  facility  means  the  avenue 
of  vocational  adjustment  possible.  The 
avenues  along  which  vocational  ad¬ 
justments  can  be  made  by  the  handi¬ 
capped  can  be  classified  into  four 
groups.  First  is  the  home-industries 
group.  The  jobs  in  this  group  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  home  or  hospital.  The 
jobs  include  telephone  solicitation, 
manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  either 
by  self  or  through  some  agency,  type¬ 
writing,  and  so  forth. 

Second  is  the  job  in  a  sheltered 
workshop,  usually  in  the  manufacture 
or  processing  of  some  article.  Third 
is  a  job  in  the  normal  world-of-work 
obtained  under  a  special  concession; 
for  example,  stand  operation  by  the 
blind.  Finally,  the  fourth  group  is 
the  jobs  in  the  normal  world-of-work 
obtained  with  no  concession  and  held 
by  competence. 

The  counselor’s  job  is,  then,  to  keep 
the  level  of  ambition  for  self-support 
enroute  to  the  appropriate  avenue.  In 
practice  the  avenue’s  appropriateness 
is  dependent  upon  not  only  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  defect  but  also  upon  the  char¬ 
acter,  personality,  mental  and  socio¬ 
economic  conditions.  This  discussion 
of  levels  of  aspiration  isolates  only  the 
relationship  beUvetin  severity  of  defect 
and  type  of  vocational  facility. 


LEVELS  OF  ASPIRATION 

Maladjustment  in  the  psychological 
sense  arises  from  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  physical  demands  of  a 
job  in  the  normal  world-of-work  may 
be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  some 
of  the  handicapped.  It  follows  that  in 
the  vocational  guidance  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  the  counselor  has  to  guide  the 
child  toward  a  goal  physically  within 
his  reach. 

Jobs  in  Home  Industries.  The  ave¬ 
nue  with  the  least  physical  demands  is 
called,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name, 
home  industries.  Some  of  the  inspira¬ 
tional  literature  on  the  handicapped 
mentions  several  disabled  that  have 
achieved  self-support  by  making  arti¬ 
cles  and  selling  them  at  home,  or  some¬ 
times  in  a  hospital.  What  these  people 
are  is  usually  not  the  result  of  any 
concerted  attempt  by  a  private  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  to  aid  them,  but  the 
result  of  a  person’s  own  drive  to  be, 
at  least  partially,  self-supporting. 

There  are  a  few  private  agencies  and 
a  lesser  number  of  governmental 
agencies  that  assist  homebound  in¬ 
dividuals  in  their  attempts  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  New  York  State 
branch  of  The  Shut-In  Society  main¬ 
tains  a  store  in  New  York  City  in 
which  articles  made  by  people  in  their 
homes  are  sold.  Nearly  all  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  is  remitted  the  maker.  This 
store  sells  articles  made  by  homebound 
from  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  branches 
of  the  Society  are  reported  as  carrying 
on  activities  along  the  same  lines  for 
homebound.  The  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped  likewise  has  such  a 
program.  The  Vocational  Shut-In  So¬ 
ciety  of  Chicago  will  train  any  home- 
bound  person,  capable  of  being  trained, 
to  make  articles  which,  if  they  meet 
the  society’s  standards,  are  sold  in  its 
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store.  Other  private  agencies  could 
be  mentioned. 

There  are  a  few  governmental 
agencies  at  work  in  the  area.  A 
pioneer  in  the  field  is  the  Vermont 
Handicrafts  of  the  Vermont  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health.  This  agency 
started  as  a  result  of  the  plight  of 
homebound  poliomyelitis  cases  in  1914. 
For  a  time  it  was  privately  supported; 
at  present  it  is  publicly  supported.  In 
a  few  states  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agency  has  indicated  an  interest  in 
programs  for  the  homebound.  In  In¬ 
diana  the  l’ehabilitation  service  has  at¬ 
tempted  the  vocational  adjustment  of 
a  few  such  people.  In  Wisconsin  an 
amendment  was  passed  to  the  state  law 
which  permitted  the  setting  up  of  a 
progi’am  specifically  designed  for  the 
homebound.  In  Minnesota  the  state 
rehabilitation  agency  aided  the  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  Lone  Craftsmen,  an 
agency  with  a  program  for  the  home- 
bound.  In  a  few  states  the  relief 
authorities  have  aided  the  homebound 
by  a  program  of  manufacture  and 
sales. 

There  are  probably  other  local 
groups  and  philanthropic  individuals 
that  aid  homebound  by  sale  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  there  may  be  a  few  employ¬ 
ers  that  employ  such  individuals  to  do 
work  for  them. 

Programs  for  the  homebound  are  of 
two  types:  in  some  instances  the  pro¬ 
gram  revolves  about  a  product  made 
by  the  homebound  person.  In  other 
cases  the  program  is  centered  about  a 
service  that  the  person  may  render  an 
article;  in  other  words,  the  home- 
bound  person  may  be  a  cog  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  wheel.  Articles  manufactured 
include  different  kinds  of  sewn  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  products  made  from  wood, 
leather,  and  metal.  The  influence  of 


the  early  occupational  therapy  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  seen  here.  A  later 
tendency,  more  in  keeping  with  mod¬ 
ern  industry,  is  the  assembly  of  simple 
equipment,  wiring  of  tags,  wrapping  of 
small  articles,  attaching  samples  of 
yarn  or  cloth  to  cards. 

In  any  program  for  the  homebound 
there  are  three  phases:  instruction  of 
the  person  to  insure  satisfactory  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  transportation  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  sale  of  article,  or  service. 
Some  of  the  agencies  engaged  in  this 
part  of  the  vocational  adjustment  of 
the  handicapped  send  instructors  to 
the  homebound  to  teach  them  how  to 
make  an  article  or  how  to  carry  on  a 
simple  duty  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  an  article.  The  articles 
or  services  are  marketed  in  various 
ways — mail  advertising;  contracts  with 
industrial  firms;  operation  of  stores; 
sales  at  church  affairs,  clubs  and  con¬ 
ventions;  stand  operation  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  hotels  or  public  buildings. 
The  Craftmart  of  Baltimore  can  well 
be  duplicated  by  other  agencies  in  the 
field  as  a  marketing  technique.  The 
Craftmai't  is  the  outlet  store  for  at 
least  18  institutions  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  area.  These  agencies 
have  united  their  efforts  rather  than 
compete  with  one  another,  or  with 
the  regular  stores  of  the  community. 

Programs  for  the  homebound  are  yet 
scattered  in  them  range  and  poor  in 
funds  and  equipment.  Few  reach  the 
rural  areas;  certain  sections  of  the 
country  have  none;  within  any  one 
area  the  number  served  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  hundred;  the  earnings  are 
small  and  are  more  often  than  not  a 
supplement  to  other  sources  of  in¬ 
come.  Funds  are  needed;  articles  to 
be  made  or  serviced  must  be  found 
that  are  simple  in  them  requirements 
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for  skills  and  tools,  universal  in  their 
sales,  and  easy  to  transport.  Today 
we  do  not  even  know  how  many  handi¬ 
capped  need  this  level  of  vocational 
adjustment  in  order  to  secure  some 
measure  of  self-support. 

Jobs  in  Sheltered  Workshops.  A 
program  of  sheltered  workshops  is  one 
of  the  oldest  means  used  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  vocational  adjustment 
of  the  handicapped.  In  the  past  many 
workshops,  especially  those  for  the 
blind,  were  a  part  of  the  school.  To¬ 
day  there  is  a  workshop  affiliated  with 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Janiel 
Shop  is  a  part  of  the  Spaulding  School 
for  handicapped  in  Chicago.  However, 
the  greatest  number  of  workshops  to¬ 
day  is  not  affiliated  with  schools.  Work¬ 
shops  meet  the  needs  of  those  handi¬ 
capped  that  can  travel  and  yet  that  are 
not  able  to  fit  into  normal  industry. 
Workshops  are  also  useful  for  those 
that  cannot  work  a  full  day;  such  as, 
the  tuberculous,  the  cardiac. 

The  only  workshop  agency  with 
branches  in  various  cities  is  the  Good¬ 
will  Industries.  While  the  branches 
are  more  often  than  not  autonomous, 
yet  they  belong  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Goodwill  Industries  or  the 
Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries'.  The 
various  branches  serve  many  physical¬ 
ly  handicapped.  The  wage  paid  full¬ 
time  workers  ranges  from  $50  to  $70 
per  month.  The  Industries  collect,  re¬ 
pair,  and  sell  discarded  material;  some¬ 
times  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
new  articles;  and  carry  on  custom 
work. 

Some  workshops  are  a  part  of  a 
public  agency  serving  the  handicapped 
(such  as  some  of  the  shops  for  the 
blind) ;  some  a  part  of  a  social  serv¬ 
ice  agency  (such  as  the  workshop  of 


the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities) ; 
some  ax-e  totally  independent  (such  as 
the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis¬ 
abled)  ;  some  serve  only  one  type  of 
defect  (such  as  the  Altro  Workshop) ; 
and  others  serve  two  or  three  types. 

From  the  preceding  summary  it  is 
apparent  that  public  support  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  is  limited.  In  fact 
approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  income 
of  such  shops  comes  from  public  funds; 
the  remainder  comes  from  the  sale  of 
articles  or  services  (40  percent) ,  and 
from  contributions  from  private  indi¬ 
viduals  (44  per  cent) ,  as  well  as  from 
miscellaneous  sources  (11  per  cent). 
The  wages  paid  the  handicapped  are 
small.  A  study  carried  on  during  the 
period  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  indicates  that  the  average 
wage  per  hour  paid  these  workers  in 
shops  was  $0.2406.  Such  wages  can  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  supple¬ 
mentary  to  other  income.  The  sale  of 
articles  or  services  is  carried  on  in  the 
same  way  as  for  the  homebound.  The 
articles  made  or  the  industrial  services 
of  the  handicapped  are  greater  in  scope 
and  possibly  also  worth  more  in  the 
workshop  program  than  in  the  home- 
bound  program. 

Agencies  with  a  workshop  program 
sometimes  provide  other  than  perman¬ 
ent  employment;  in  some  instances  the 
purpose  of  the  shop  is  training,  in 
others  regaining  of  work  tolerance,  in 
others  re-establishment  of  morale. 
Sometimes  one  agency  may  have  all 
these  purposes  realized  in  its  program. 

Workshops  serving  the  non-blind  can 
well  copy  the  program  being  developed 
at  present  by  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  This  agency  acts  in  a 
liaison  capacity  between  workshops 
for  the  blind  and  then-  purchasing 
agents,  especially  the  federal  govern- 
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ment.  Cooperative  sales,  unity  in  pur¬ 
chasing  raw  materials,  or  in  seeking 
contracts,  employment  of  different 
types  of  defects  within  one  shop  are 
avenues  along  which  the  workshop 
program  can  go. 

Jobs  in  Concession  Employment. 
This  grouping,  of  the  employment  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  handicapped,  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define.  It  lies  between  the  jobs 
in  the  competitive  world-of-work  and 
the  program  of  vocational  adjustment 
for  the  so-called  unemployables.  Con¬ 
cession  employment  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  job  in  the  normal  world- 
of-work  obtained  through  special  con¬ 
siderations.  The  program  of  vending 
stands  for  the  blind  would  be  an  in¬ 
stance.  The  specially  allotted  jobs  for 
handicapped  under  some  civil-service 
commissions  would  be  another.1  Some 
of  the  jobs  that  the  handicapped  hold 
in  institutions  serving  the  handicapped 
can  be  grouped  here.  Briefly,  jobs  in 
this  group  can  be  described  as  those  in 
which  a  physically  normal  person 
would  not  stand  a  chance  of  being 
hired,  although  he  would  like  to  com¬ 
pete  for  them. 

This  outlet  is  especially  suited  for 
those  handicapped  whose  defect  may 
be  severe  but  whose  qualities  other¬ 
wise  are  considerable  in  number.  The 
outlet  will  probably  rise  and  fall  in 
relation  to  conditions  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  labor  market.  When  shortages  of 
labor  occur  and  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals  with  salable  qualities  are  hired, 
it  would  decrease.  In  times  of  depres¬ 
sion,  it  increases. 

This  type  of  employment  is  especial¬ 
ly  needed  to  utilize  the  vocational  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  more  capable  among 

1  Lavos,  George,  “The  Employment  of  Phy¬ 
sically  Handicapped  Under  Civil  Service,” 
Outlook  jor  the  Blind,  36:1942:4-15. 


the  severely  handicapped.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  capacities,  allows  for  severity  of 
defect,  and  permits  achievement  of 
good  vocational  goals  with  limitations 
on  obstacles. 

Jobs  in  the  Normal  World-of- 
Work.  In  thinking  and  talking  of  the 
vocational  adjustment  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  this  group  of  jobs  is  probably 
thought  of  first.  In  this  grouping,  the 
handicapped  work  side  by  side  with 
the  physically  normal,  no  quarter 
asked  and  none  given.  They  obtain 
their  jobs  in  the  usual  ways;  they  hold 
them  by  competence. 

Jobs  for  the  handicapped  have  been 
found  in  nearly  every  line  of  work. 
And  a  job  not  suitable  for  one  kind  of 
defect  is  often  suitable  for  other  kinds. 
The  handicapped  complement  each 
other.  The  greatest  vocational  strength 
of  the  deaf  is  in  the  mechanical  and 
manual  fields  of  work;  office  and  com¬ 
mercial  work  is  best  for  the  tubercul¬ 
ous,  the  crippled,  and  the  cardiac.  The 
blind  are  most  seriously  limited  in 
their  vocational  versatility  and  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  search  for  work  in  the 
normal  world-of-work  are  often  the 
same  as  those  faced  by  the  physically 
normal.  The  handicapped,  as  the  nor¬ 
mal,  need  a  sound  vocational  training 
along  the  lines  of  their  special  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities.  They  need  the  first- 
job-experience,  so  difficult  to  get  and 
so  necessary  in  order  to  stabilize  a 
working  life. 

The  handicapped  do,  though,  face 
certain  obstacles  in  their  attempts  to 
obtain  work.  These  obstacles  arise  as 
a  result  of  physical  defects  suffered  by 
the  handicapped.  In  one  sense  they 
are  real  obstacles,  but  in  another  sense 
they  are  unreal  because  they  are  based, 
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in  part,  on  prejudice.  The  obstacles 
can  be  divided  into  two  large  groups: 
the  first  of  these  has  an  economic  basis 
if  the  obstacles  are  real;  the  second  has 
a  psychological  basis  in  the  age-old  at¬ 
titude  of  society  toward  its  handi¬ 
capped  members. 

The  economic  objections  cover  those 
dealing  with  productivity,  accidents, 
stability,  and  workmen’s  compensation. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  presence  of  a  dis¬ 
abled  worker  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
productivity.  It  is  claimed  that  the  de¬ 
fect  lessens  the  work  efficiency  of  the 
employee  and  thus  the  volume  of  out¬ 
put  is  reduced.  This  opinion  is  held 
not  only  by  employers,  but  also  by 
fellow-workers.  The  opinion  is  also 
maintained  that  production  is  slowed 
down  not  only  by  the  interference  of 
the  defect,  but  also  by  the  ill-health, 
the  weaknesses,  the  lack  of  physical 
stamina,  and  so  forth.  The  handicapped 
cannot  stand  the  pace;  they  cannot  en¬ 
dure  under  hard  work  because  they 
are  in  poor  health;  they  cannot  work 
regular  hours  because  they  are  weak — 
these  are  some  of  the  forms  this  ob¬ 
jection  takes. 

Another  objection  is  the  claim  that 
the  range  of  work  opportunities  open 
to  the  disabled  is  too  limited.  It  is 
stated  that  the  presence  of  a  defect 
limits  the  vocational  versatility  of  the 
disabled  workers.  Employers  claim 
that,  although  the  defect  may  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  given  job  for  which  the  per¬ 
son  has  been  trained,  the  defect  does 
prevent  shifts  to  other  jobs.  Thus 
the  handicapped  worker  cannot  be 
shifted  from  job  to  job  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  production.  It  is  claimed, 
also  in  the  same  vein,  that  the  presence 
of  the  defect  is  a  bar  to  promotion  be¬ 
cause  some  jobs,  higher  up  in  the  pro¬ 
motional  scheme,  may  require  the  use 


of  the  member  that  is  disabled. 

Another  group  of  objections,  which 
will  have,  if  true,  serious  consequences, 
is  the  accident-risk  involved  in  employ¬ 
ing  disabled  workers.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  disabled  person  is  liable  to  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  consequent  possible  in¬ 
jury  to  himself  while  on  the  job.  It  is 
further  maintained  that  the  disabled 
person  is  a  danger  to  others  on  the 
same  job  because  of  his  increased 
liability  to  accidents.  It  is  claimed, 
finally,  that  the  presence  of  a  disabled 
person  is  additional  risk  in  cases  of 
emergencies;  such  as  fires,  panics,  and 
so  forth.  This  accident-liability,  it  is 
claimed,  would  adversely  affect  insur¬ 
ance  rates  as  well  as  increase  com¬ 
pensation  costs. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  disabled  are 
absent  a  great  deal  and  not  punctual  in 
reporting  for  work. 

There  are  other  objections.  These 
have  a  psychological  basis  chiefly.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  often  maintained  by 
the  employer  that  his  past  experience 
with  the  handicapped  has  been  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  so  he  does  not  wish  to  em¬ 
ploy  others.  This  is  based,  psycholo¬ 
gically,  on  the  pseudo-reasoning  that 
because  one  member  of  a  group  has  a 
given  trait,  all  members  of  that  group 
have  the  same  trait.  Another  psy¬ 
chological  objection,  based  on  over¬ 
solicitude  and  rejection,  is  frequently 
mentioned.  Employment  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  refused  because  the  em¬ 
ployer  feels  that  pity  may  incline  him 
to  demand  less  of  the  disabled  person, 
and  so  reduce  the  morale  of  other 
workers  in  the  shop.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  employers  state  that  fel¬ 
low-workers  do  not  like  them;  and 
still  others  state  that  they  “just  don’t 
like  to  have  cripples  around.”  Final¬ 
ly  there  are  some  that  refuse  to  give  a 
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reason  for  rejecting  a  handicapped  ap¬ 
plicant.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
employer  feels  that  he  may  be  inclined 
to  be  oversolicitous,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  (or  the  fellow-workers)  re¬ 
jects  the  handicapped  with  or  without 
giving  a  reason  (or,  in  psychological 
terms,  a  rationalization)  for  the  action. 

These  obstacles  were  taken  from  in¬ 
dependently  written  reports  based 
upon  experience  in  placing  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  several  widely  separated 
localities.  Even  one  foreign  source, 
written  in  1919,  shows  similarity  to 
those  found  later  in  the  United  States. 
These  obstacles,  it  must  also  be  men¬ 
tioned,  were  not  sought  for,  but  came 
to  the  investigators  and  placement 
secretaries  as  they  carried  on  their 
work.2 

These  objections,  whether  real  or 
only  based  on  the  prejudice  of  the  em¬ 
ploying  public,  call  for  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  education  and  change 
in  state  and  federal  law  as  well  as  in 

-  "The  Problem  of  the  Industrial  Cripple  in 
France,”  Monthly  Labor  Review,  9: 1919: 214-5. 

Anderson,  R.  N.,  Vocational  Versatility  of 
Handicapped  Workers,  The  New  York  State 
Association  for  Crippled  Children,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  May,  1933. 

California  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Census  and  Industrial  Survey  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  in  California,  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  9,  1935. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Report  of  the  Study  of  Possibilites  of  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Handicapped  Persons  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  Bulletin  No.  146,  1930. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Vocational  Guidance  in  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Bulletin  No.  145,  1935. 

Friedman,  O.,  “How  to  Meet  the  Employers’ 
Objections  to  the  Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped,”  The  Crippled  Child,  9: 1931: 106. 

Illinois  State  Employment  Service,  The 
Physically  Handicapped  and  the  Public  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  Department  of  Labor,  1937. 

New  York  State  Employment  Service,  How 
the  Physically  Handicapped  People  Find 
Work,  Department  of  Labor,  1935. 

Thompson,  R.  C.,  “When  the  Crippled  Child 
Grows  Up,”  The  Crippled  Child,  10:1932:73. 


the  regulations  of  insurance  companies. 
The  possibilities  of  the  handicapped 
must  be  emphasized,  the  untruth  of 
some  of  the  assertions  uncovered,  and 
the  truth  of  others  realized  and  acted 
upon.  Studies,  some  of  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  undertaken,2  are  needed  to 
overcome  these  obstacles.  An  active, 
united,  total  program  of  employer  edu¬ 
cation  by  all  agencies  interested  in  the 
handicapped  would  do  much  to  widen 
opportunities  by  lessening  discrimina¬ 
tion.  A  program  of  revision  of  laws 
would  assist  in  overcoming  discrimina¬ 
tion  arising  from  our  state  and  federal 
laws  controlling  wages,  compensation, 
and  possibly  also  insurance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  important  for  counselors  to 
guide  handicapped  children  along  lines 
leading  to  the  level  of  vocational  ad¬ 
justment  indicated  by  the  severity  of 
their  defects.  It  is  also  important  to 
have  the  necessary  facilities  so  that 
vocational  adjustment  will  be  possible 
for  even  the  most  severely  disabled. 
Our  programs  in  all  four  avenues  of 
vocational  adjustment  need  strengthen¬ 
ing.  Greater  financial  support,  more 
salable  articles,  and  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  adapted  to  the  homebound  and  to 
( Continued  on  page  189 ) 
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A  Private  Agency 

Cares  for  the  Undernourished 


Mollie  Klapper 


w  ITH  the  develop¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  handi¬ 
capped  child,  which  has 
grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  our  public 
w  school  system  in  the  past 

■Jr  twenty  years,  has  come 

an  interest  also  in  the 
undernourished  child.  Various  school 
systems  have  offered  milk  between 
meals,  rest  periods,  and  high-calorie 
lunches,  all  with  various  degrees  of 
success.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
these  attempts  to  build  up  the  bodies  of  / 
undernourished  children. 

A  unique  effort  in  this  direction  ■'is 
being  made  by  the  Personal  Service 
Association,  Incorporated,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  This  private  philan¬ 
thropic  organization  maintains  a  home  , 
for  undernourished  girls  in  Summit,  a 
suburban  community  fifteen  miles 
from  Newark,  the  city  from  which  the 
children  are  recruited.  The  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  a  member  of  the  Welfare  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities  of  Newark,  accepts  under¬ 
nourished  girls  of  all  nationalities  and 
religions  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen.  These  girls  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  public  school  clinics,  public 


health  nurses,  hospitals,  and  other  city 
agencies  coming  in  contact  with  this 
type  of  physical  handicap.  There  are 
accommodations  for  eleven  children  at 
the  home,  fhe  staff  consisting  of  a 
housemother,  a  teacher,  a  cook,  and 
houseman. 

Before  a  child  is  placed  on  the  eligi¬ 
ble  lisu,  one  of  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  acting  as  social  worker,  in¬ 
vestigates  the  condition  of  the  home 
and  school  situation,  and  the  child  is 
/given  a  thorough  physical  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  volunteering  pediatrician. 
Any  medical  or  dental  treatment  need¬ 
ed  is  given;  sick  children  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  to  spend  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  money  and  much  time 
in  an  effort  to  insure  each  child’s  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress.  Recently,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  having  discovered  that  one  of 
the  children  recommended  possessed  a 
club  foot,  they  arranged  for  an  opera¬ 
tion  by  a  well-known  orthopedic  sur¬ 
geon.  Tooth  extractions,  filling  cavities, 
and  tonsilectomies  are,  of  course,  the 
more  frequent  needs. 

Nourishing  food  and  rest  being  the 
outstanding  needs  of  these  girls,  the 
planned  routine  is  strictly  followed. 


•  Mollie  Klapper,  B.  S.,  is  a  bedside  teacher  in  the  Elizabeth  Public  Schools,  New 
Jersey.  Previous  to  her  present  position  she  did  substitute  work  in  braille,  sight-saving, 
and  other  special  classes  in  the  Elizabeth  and  Newark  school  systems.  In  addition  she  has 
served  as  a  teacher  in  the  Home  for  Undernourished  Girls,  Summit,  New  Jersey,  and 
last  summer  was  headcounselor  of  a  nursery  camp  in  Michigan. 

Miss  Klapper  received  her  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
in  special  education,  majoring  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Among  her  professional  affiliations  are  included  membership  in  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  and  in  the  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  1927 

National  Organization  of  Health  Educators,  School  Physicians, 

School  Dentists  and  Nutritionists 

Devoted  to  the  interest  and  advancement  of  those  engaged  in 
School  Health  Activities  and  the  Services  rendered  by  them. 


Application 

I,  . .  hereby  apply  for  mem¬ 

bership  in  the  American  School  Health  Association  and  enclose  $2.00 
for  annual  membership  dues,  $1.75  of  this  being  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Journal  of  School  Health. 

Date  .  (Signed)  . 


Official  Position  Address 

Please  fill  out  and  send  with  check  to  A.  O.  DeWeese,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 


tal  hygiene  principles  are  presented 
largely  through  the  anecdotal  method. 

The  emphasis  on  careful  study  of 
the  environment  to  which  the  child 
must  adjust  in  the  home,  community, 
and  school  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
feature  of  the  book.  While  growth 
and  maturation  are  given  space,  the 
treatment  ik  less  factual  than  one 
might  wish.  'Problems  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  and  management  are  con¬ 
sidered,  but  generally  rather  than  spe¬ 
cifically.  There  is\a  helpful  chapter 
on  methods  of  ynild  Sfudy. 

Teachers  pf  the  handicapped  will 
welcome  the  emphasis  yin  motivation 
through  child  needs  and\self-initiated 
activity  in  the  sections  on  learning. 
They  will  also  be  interested 'in  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  non-academic  \  learning 
problems,  developed  by  the  Battle 
Cregk  schools.  This  brings  oof  the 
mtfch  neglected  general  child  develop¬ 


ment  aspects  of  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion.  / 

The  reading  difficulty  of  the  book 
seems  rather  high,  and  .the  style  some¬ 
times  ovef-condensepK  The  volume  is 
a  stimulating  refresher  on  the  problem 
of  child  development  and  adjustment. 
Harold  M.  Williams 
Supervisor  for  the'Mentally 
Handicapped  \ 

department  of  Public  Instruction 
/  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Aspiration  for  Handicapped 

( Continued  from  page  17 5) 
the  workshop  cases  are  needed  for 
those  programs  designed  to  serve 
the  most  severely  disabled.  Until  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  handicapped 
is  lessened  in  the  normal  world-of- 
work,  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  concession  jobs.  When 
prejudice  lessens,  when  laws  with  dis- 
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criminatory  effects  are  amended,  when 
legislation  does  not  put  a  premium  on 
productivity  (in  order  to  overcome 
costs  incidental  to  the  hiring  and  re¬ 
tention  of  a  worker  under  our  social 
security  and  minimum  wage  laws) ,  the 
need  for  concession  jobs  will  lessen. 
The  chances  of  our  handicapped  youth 
in  the  labor  market  will  be  increased 
when  objectionable  traits  in  their  char¬ 
acters  and  personalities  are  overcome, 
when  sound  counseling,  training  and 
placement  become  a  function  of  our 
schools  and  agencies  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  when  our  agencies  serving 
the  handicapped  discriminate  in  their 
personnel  policies  in  favor  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  We  should  remove  the  stigma 
of  charity  from  our  programs  and 
lessen  the  use  of  such  names  as  The 
Society  for  the  Alleviation  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Condition  of  the  .  .  .  , 
which  recall  the  days  before  the  em¬ 
ployment  potentialities  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  were  realized. 

Let  us  not  have  this:  thwarting  a 
handicapped  youth’s  drive  for  self- 
support  by  insurmountable  and  un¬ 
necessary  physical  requirements  with 
dependency,  insanity,  criminality,  sui¬ 
cide,  and  unsuitable  jobs  as  solutions. 

But  rather  let  us  have  this:  in  school, 
home,  and  hospital,  guiding  a  handi¬ 
capped  youth’s  drive  for  self-support 
into  appropriate  jobs  in  home  indus¬ 
tries  or  in  sheltered  workshops  or  in 
concession  jobs  or  in  the  normal  woi'ld- 
of-work,  with  self-support  as  the  solu¬ 
tion. 


Our  Cover  Portrait 

Bess  R.  Johnson,  R.  N.,  M.  A./  is 
principal  of  the  Smouse  Opportunity 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Prior  to 
her  present  position  she  served,  first,  i 
as  a  teacher  for  several  years  in  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school 
fields;  second,  as  a  member  of  the 
school  nursing  staff  of  Des  Moines; 
and  third,  as  acting  supervisor  of  | 
school  nurses  of  that  city. 

Miss  Johnson  received  her  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  education  from 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  f 
Illinois;  her  registered  nurse  degree 
from  the  Evanston  Hospital  of  the 
same  city;  and  her  master  of  arts  de-  : 
gree  in  education  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

Her  professional  affiliations  include 
officership  in  numerous  organizations 
and  participation  in  various  local, 
state,  and  national  activities.  She  is 
president  of  the  local  Professional  Wo¬ 
mens  League,  a  past  state  secretary 
of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Des  Moines  Altrusa  Club, 
is  a  director  of  the  Des  Moines  bi’anch 
of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity  Women,  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  is 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Iowa 
State  Chapter  of  the  International 
Council,  served  for  two  years  as  a 
member  of  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  United  States  Childrens  Bureau, 
and  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
Crippled  Child  magazine. 


Defense  of  the  Textbook 

When  the  pupil  learns  from  a  book,  he  can  think  at  his  own  rate.  When  he  learns 
from  a  teacher  (and  this  is  equally  true  when  he  learns  from  the  radio  or  motion  picture), 
he  must  think  at  someone  else’s  rate.  The  wide  differences  among  pupils  in  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  is  evidence  of  similar  differences  in  rate  of  thinking. 
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